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but, hampered by illness, he returned to Mary-
land and engaged in parish work in 1880. At
this period the newly founded Bureau of Amer-
ican Ethnology under Maj. J. W. Powell [q.v.']
required his services, and he was sent to study
the Omaha Indians, returning later to elaborate
his notes. In this way he made a number of
trips to the West, collecting linguistic material
from various Indian tribes. Brief as was his
productive career, he published, besides numer-
ous shorter articles in various publications, a
creditable number of major works on a difficult
subject. The Annual Reports of the United
States Bureau of American Ethnology contains
most of his larger papers, including: "Omaha
Sociology" (Report for 1881-82) ; "Osage Tra-
ditions" (Report for 1884-85); "A Study of
Siouan Cults" (Report for 1889-90); "Omaha
Dwellings, Furniture and Implements" (Report
for 1891-92); "Siouan Sociology" (Report for
1893-94). In Contributions to North American
Ethnology he published The Ccgiha Language
(vol. VI, 1890); and Dakota Grammar, Texts,
and Ethnography by Stephen Return Riggs (vol.
IX, 1893). In various outside media he pub-
lished: "An Account of the War Customs of
the Osages" (American Naturalist, vol. XVIII,
1884) ; and in the same journal: "Mourning and
War Customs of the Kansas" (vol. XIX, 1885),
and "Migrations of Siouan Tribes" (vol. XX,
1886). One of his early papers was: "Of the
Comparative Phonology of Four Siouan Lan-
guages" (Annual Report of the . . . Smithson-
ian Institution for the Year 1883). Omaha and
Ponca Letters appeared in 1891 as Bulletin n,
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and A
Dictionary of the Biloxi and Ofo Languages,
with J. R. Swanton, as Bulletin 47 in 1912.
These studies are of a highly specialized char-
acter, requiring trained and expert observation
and accurate record. To this work he brought
method, rapidity, assiduity, and a keen ear.
With these qualifications he accomplished much
in a short time. A trained scientist, he bent his
energies to recording, holding to facts, and pro-
mulgating no theories. On the whole, "in the
field of linguistics and sociology Mr. Dorsey col-
lected many facts and much data, which are a
permanent addition to our heritage of knowl-
edge" (J. N. B. Hewitt, American Anthropolo-
gist, April 1895). A delicate constitution, ac-
counting for illnesses which at times slowed up
his work, did not prevent Dorsey's being an
example of the men whose inner fire drives them
on to triumph over adverse circumstances. Al-
ways finding time to help others from his store
of knowledge, he endeared himself to a large
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circle of fellow workers. He was honored by
various learned societies devoted to ethnology.
His active efforts, however, were chiefly de-
voted to the Anthropological Society of Wash-
ington and the American Association for the
Advancement of Science, of which he was a
Fellow. He gave the impression of distinction, of
transparency, and of spirituality. Moving among
men as a friend, he was loved and revered by
all.

[American Anthropologist, Apr. 1895, p. 180; i6th
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1894-95
(1897), p. Ixxxii; Evening Star (Washington), Feb. 5,
1895; personal recollections.}                         W.H.

DORSEY, JOHN SYNG (Dec. 23, i;83-Nov.
12, 1818), anatomist, surgeon, came of an old
English family, the D'Orseys, who had settled
in Maryland. His father, Leonard Dorsey, was
a merchant in Philadelphia, Dorsey was born
in Philadelphia and received his early education
at a school conducted by the Society of Friends.
Evidently he made an early decision to study
medicine, for at the age of fifteen years he en-
tered the office of his uncle, the celebrated Dr.
Philip SjTig Physick [q,vJ\. He graduated in
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania in
1802 at the age of nineteen years, his disserta-
tion being An Essay on the Lithonthriptic Vir-
tues of the Gastric Liquor published the same
year. Soon after his graduation there was an
epidemic of yellow fever, which had been preva-
lent in Philadelphia, and he was appointed a
resident physician to the yellow-fever hospital
and gained considerable credit by his vstudy of
the disease. In 1803 he proceeded to London
and Paris for further study, a course which was
followed at that time by the majority of those
who were able to round out their medical studies
by a sojourn abroad. In London he was wel-
comed by Edward Home, afterward Sir Edward,
and seems to have devoted himself principally to
the study of anatomy. He also attended lectures on
chemistry by Humphry Davy. In Paris he con-
tinued his anatomical studies but does not seem
to have beeii much impressed by French surgery
and makes little or no mention of some of the
great men of the day whom he must have seen.
In December 1804, he returned to Philadelphia
and began the practise of medicine, in a short
time receiving appointments on the staffs of sev-
eral hospitals. While recognition of his ability
came quickly in this form, it apparently came
slowly in the form of practise, even with the sup-
port of Dr, Physicfc. On Apr. 30, 1807, he was
married to Maria Ralston, daughter of Robert
Ralston, a Philadelphia merchant In die same
year he was appointed to the dispensary staff of
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